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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ASTRONOMY.—NO. I. 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


The Total Eclipse of the Sun, Eighth mo. 7, 1869, 
as it will appear at Philadelphia when greatest. 



















. It may be remembered by the Editors of 
the Intelligencer, who were among my audit- 
ors, that in the winter of 1845-6 I delivered 
a Course of Lectures on Astronomy among 
other branches of Natural Science, at the 
Lecture Room of Friends’ Central School in 
‘Philadelphia, in one of which I exhibited a 
diagram of the Eclipse of the Sun in 1869, 
which I had calculated a number of years 
Previously, showing the phase of the eclipse 
as it will appear at Philadelphia at the time 
of greatest obscuration. 
Vhat then seemed far in the remote future 
is now near at hand, and I have thought it 
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might not -be unacceptable to you and your 
readers, especially the younger portion of 
them, for whom these communications are 
principally written, to have a little account 
of the interesting phenomena that are now 
soon to occur, which will be followed in a few 
numbers of the Intelligencer by some other 
facts in this interesting and _ instructive 
branch of Natural Science. In the language 
of the Psalmist, “The heavens declare the 
glory of God ; and the firmament showeth His 
handy-work. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth knowledge.” 
Psalm xix. 2, 3. 

The moon being an opaque body, always 
casts a shadow, or umbra, in a direction op- 
posite to the sun, and when the moon passes 
through its conjunction, or period of new 
moon, in the 8th month next, being near its 
descending node, its shadow will trail in a 
southeasterly direction, all across the American 
Continent, from the Pacific coast, near Alaska,. 
on the north-west, to the Atlantic Ocean on 
the coast of North Carolina; giving an ob- 
lique belt of about 140 miles in width, from 
ocean to ocean, in which the sun will be to- 
tally eclipsed, and affording a rare oppor- 
tunity for witnessing that grandest of celestial 
phenomena. 

The central total eclipse will begin in Si- 
beria, in longitude 165° 26’ west from Wash- 
ington, latitude 52° 42’ north, at the time of 
the sun’s rising at that place, which will be 
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38 minutes after 3 o'clock in Washington, 
mean or clock time. The centre of the path 
of the total eclipse (the whole path, as before 
remarked, being about 140 miles in width) 
then proceeds northward and eastward, 
through Siberia, over the town of Okhotsk 
and northern coast of the sea of the same name, 
and across Kamschatka in Asia, and on until 
it reaches the latitude of 641° north, and 
long. 974° west from Washington, at 23 min- 
utes after 3 o’clock, Washington mean time, 
near and a little south of Behring’s Strait.* 
It then enters upon the Continent of America, 
crosses the Peninsula of Alaska (our newly- 
acquired territory) and the British Posses- 
sions, and enters the United States in the 
north-eastern part of Montana, passes a little 
north of Fort Charles, thence into Dakota, 
and crosses the Missouri fiver a little north 
of Hawthorne Bluffs; thence through the 
southwestern part of Minnesota, through the 
central part of Iowa, entering that State at 
the northwest corner, and leaving it near the 
southeast corner, the central line passing a 
little south of Iowa City and Burlington, so 
that the path of the total eclipse will cover 
more than three-fourths of that State, in- 
cluding the counties of Marshall, Johnson, 
Cedar, Muscatine and Henry, where our 
Friends reside. 


. .. The central line then crosses the Mississippi 
a little south of Burlington, and enters LIili- 
nois, passing near Nauvoo, Peoria, Spring- 
field and Palestine in Illinois ; Vincennes and 
New Albany, and over the settlement of our 
Blue River Friends, in Indiana; near Louis- 
ville, Bardstown and Lexington, in Ken- 
tucky ; across the southwest part of Virginia, 
a little southwest of Lebanon and Abingdon ; 
near Elizabeth Town and Greenville, in Ten- 
nessee; and through the central portion of 
North Carolina, from the northwest corner, 
to Cape Lookout. Like the State of Iowa, 
the path of the total eclipse (it must be re- 
membered that the path or space within which 
the ecl pse will be total extends about 70 miles 
on each side of the central line we have been 
tracing) will cover more than three-fourths 
of the State of North Carolina, and of course 
the eclipse will be total at Raleigh, Fayette- 
ville, Newbern, Wilmington, &c. It then 
passes into the Atlantic Ocean, and the cen- 
tral eclipse ends in the Atlantic Ocean, east 
of South Carolina, in long. 93° east of Wash- 
ington, and lat. 314° north, nearly east of 
St. Simon’s Island on the southeast coast of 
Georgia, at the time of sunset at that place, 
which will be 8 minutes past 6 o’clock, P.M., 
mean time at Washington. 


* Young persons will be benefitted by finding all 
these plaves oa their maps. 
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Persons from Pennsylvania, New York and 
Maryland, and neighboring localities, wh 
desire to witness the phenomena to good ad- 


vantage, I would recommend to go either to 


Louisville, Ky., or Springfield, Ill. There 
are points in Virginia and North Caroling 
that are nearer, but in these the total eclipse 
occurs so short a time previous to sunset, that 
those who wish to see its full grandeur must 
travel westward, to meet the trailing of the 
moon’s shadow across the continent while the 
sun is higher above the horizon. Springfield 
may be readily reached by either of two 
routes: by Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Steuben 
ville, Columbus, Indianapolis and Lafayette; 
or, after arriving at Pittsburg, go through 
Alliance to Cleveland on Lake Erie, thence 
along the Lake shore to Toledo, and then 
through Fort Wayne, Logansport, and Le 
fayette, to Springfield. 

To reach Louisville, travellers may go 
through Harrisburg, Pittsburg and Columbus 
to Cincinnati, then down the Ohio River by 
steamboat or railroad to Louisville; or, 
through Baltimore, Harper’s Ferry, Cumber 
land and the Maryland Coal regions, Piedmont 
and Grafton, to Parkersburg on the Ohio 
River; then down the Ohio by steamboat or 
railroad to Louisville. 

In both instances I would recommend to 
take one route going, and the other returning. 
To those to whom it is new, the impress of 
the beautiful and grand scenery that will be 
witnessed, the rich and populous country, the 
vast achievements of human industry, it 
genuity, energy, and engineering bravery, in 
the structures for travel across*and through 
the Alleghanies, cannot fail to be highly 
beneficial, and these of themselves will pay 
well for the journey, independent of the scr 
entific cbject. 

When I speak of going to Louisville or 
Springfield to observe the eclipse, I mean that 
these may be the points to go to by public 
travel; but a suitable place for favorable ob- 
servation, in the vicinity of either city, must 
be previously selected, and this should be done 
the preceding afternoon, about the same time 
of day that the eclipse will occur. 


The middle of the eclipse at Springfiéld 


will be about 7 minutes after 5 o’clock, P.M, 
and at Louisville about 25 minutes after 5, in 
mean or clock time at each place; and the 
eclipse at each of these cities will begin about 
one hour earlier than the middle, and end 
about one hour later. The times of the begin 
ning, middle, &c., of the eclipse, at different 
places, can be obtained from the local alma 
nacs. 

Persons who desire to make practical ob 
servations of the phenomena, to which they 
can afterwards reter, should previously pro 
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yide themselves with a thermometer, a smoked 
glass,* a time-piece, a lead pencil, and some 
paper, part of which should be appropriately 
ruled for recording observations of the ther- 
mometer, every ten minutes, commencing at 
about half-past 3, and continuing to the close 
of the eclipse. 

Some points to which the attention may be 
directed besides the thermometer are, 

1. The peculiarity of the light and shade 
through the leaves of trees in different phases 
of the eclipse, especially as it approaches to- 
tality, exhibiting representations of the bright 
and obscure parts of the sun. 

2. Whether there is any thing peculiar in 
the behaviour of domestic fowls, birds, and 
animals, at the time of total eclipse. 

3. Whether any planets or stars are visible 
during the total eclipse. 

Venus will be about 30 degrees east of the 
sun ; that is, in the direction the sun passes in 
the sky. 

Mars will be about 40 degrees east of the 


n. 
Castor and Pollux, in Gemini, will be about 
13 degrees above the western horizon. 
Regulus, in Leo, at the end of the handle 
of the “Sickle,” will be about 10 degrees 
east of the sun. 


Spica, in Virgo, about 60 degrees east of 
the sun. 

Arcturus, in Bootes, will be on the meridian, 
about 70 degrees above the southern horizon. 

Tyra, in the Harp, will be in the northeast, 
about 45 degrees above the north-east part of 
the horizon. 


If any stars or planets are visible, they 
will be some of these. 

4, Radiations or corruscations, streams of 
red, and sometimes white light, passing out 
from the last line of the sun’s disk, just as it 
is being wholly hidden by the moon, and then 
again just as the sun begins to emerge from 


*The best way I have been able to discover to 

smoke a piece of glass with which to look at the 
sun, is to take a broad-wick kerosene lamp, as ordi- 
narily burning, remove the chimney, and, as the 
object is not to obtain light or heat, but smoke, 
lower the wick till a dim flame is produced, then 
aold the glass on the flame till it presses it down 
‘about one-half its height, moving the glass slowly 
about ‘continually, over the flame, and, every few 
seconds, taking it off to cool. The point is, not to 
let the glass get too hot, or it will-break. A piece 
of common window glass, 8 inches long, and 4 wide, 
more or less, answers the purpose well. 

For the coming eclipse, there should be several 
spots, about an inch and a half in diameter, smoked 
on the glass, of different densities, the darker to 
use when the sun is but little eclipsed, and the less 
dark when it is most obscured. 

The glass shonld be smoked on one side only, in 
order that the smoke may not be removed when the 
glass is laid down, or transferred to the face of the 
observer when it is in use. 
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behind the moon. They are said to be very 
beautiful, and even grand, and may be seen 
without instruments by a person with good 
sight. 

These points should be divided among a 
company of observers, assigning two or three 
persons to each class. 

Another opportunity after the present of 
witnessing the phenomena of a total eclipse 
will not occur in this country until the 28th 
of the Fifth month in the year 1900. 

Although the phenomena are much the 
most striking and impressive where the eclipse 
is total, yet they will be very interesting, and 
well worthy of note, in the peculiarities of the 
shadows, change of temperature, &c., on each 
side of the path of total eclipse, and conse- 
quently throughout Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, Ohio, &c. At Philadelphia, the 
sun will be 11.5 digits eclipsed ; that is, all but 
about one-twenty-fourth part of its diameter 
will be covered by the moon. 


Sanpy Spring, Mp., 6th mo. Ist, 1869. 

P.S.—By a letter from the Superintendent 
of the National Observatory at Washington, 
I have been informed that a party sailed for 
Alaska on the 21st ult. with the necessary 
instruments to make accurate scientific ob- 
servations on this eclipse, on behalf of the 
Observatory; and that a second party, con- 
nected with the Navy and the Army, will 
leave Washington with the same interesting 
object, the last week in Seventh month, and 
select a station at or near Des Moines or 
Mitchellville, lowa. 

It is understood that Prof. Coffin, Superin- 
tendent of the Nautical Almanac, will also 
have a party to observe, at Burlington, Lowa, 
or in that vicinity. 


A. M. Rep, of Steubenville, a Presby- 
terian clergyman, ina recent sermon seems to 
hint at the ministry of woman as one of the 
impending developments of the progress of 
modern Christianity. After recounting her 
special agency in fashioning the infant mind 
of the race, he says; “ Her gentle, loving, 
Christian life is an irresistible inspiration. As 
a Christian teacher, her power in moulding 
character is incalculable. If asked who in 
this town has been instrumental in saving 
most souls, you would all probably name a 
woman.” This language, although smacking 
somewhat in its inferential consequences of 
the philosophy of August Compte, comes from 
an unimpeachably orthodox source, and is 
significant as evincing the drift, perhaps un- 
conscious, of modern Protestant thought. It 
certainly grounds an argument for woman 
suffrage in congregational matters, and the 
logical inference is fair that if woman is such 
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a power in the Christian world, her field of 
operations should not be cramped by ecclesi- 
astical traditions and rules. The pulpit 
should not be closed against inspiration.— 
Exchange paper. 














A Memorial concerning our deceased Friend, 
Ruts Pyue. 

Believing there are many among us to whom 
the memory of this beloved Friend is precious, 
we have felt a concern to pay a little tribute 
to her worth, in the hope that it may prove to 
survivors a source of encouragment, that they, 
like her, may “ press toward the mark for the 

rize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Sens.” We have but the remembrance of a 

ortion of her earnest life from which to draw, 
Loving but little account of her early years; 
our recollections of her being when she had 
become enlisted under the banner of the Lord, 
showing by her devotion to His holy cause 
that it claimed her best affections. 

She was, indeed, an untiring laborer for 
the truth, willing to spend and be spent for 
its advancement ; being frequently engaged in 
religious visits to many of the Meeting, and 
also that closer service, visiting the families 
of some within her own Yearly Meetings, and 
at times extending her labors to the Meetings 
of New York, Genessee, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Baltimore. From such arduous undertakings 
she was favored to return, bringing testimo- 
nials of the unity of the visited, and that 
= evidence, the peace and satisfaction of 

er own mind. In these labors she realized 
the Psalinist’s declaration: “ He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” Her testi- 
i regard to family visiting was, “ If 
our iety dwelt deeper, more of this service 
would be required at our hands, and we would 
be a stronger people therefor.” 

She drank deeply of the cup of sorrow, in 
the death of her husband ; yet of this she could 
say, “ May I bow low and kiss the rod, though 
I find this to be a hard lesson, and it is only 
at times, and then through renewed ability, I 
can attain to it; yet I trust I am laboring 
after the state, wherein I shall at all times be 
enabled to say, ‘Thy will, O Father, and not 
mine, be done.’ O happy state! and one that 
requires every particle of self to be subdued ; 
and the secret language often is, O, my soul, 
how many deaths thou hast to die! Yea, 
many baptisms, yet unfelt, may be neces- 
sary for thy refinement; many have al- 
ready fallen to thy lot ; but, saith my soul at 
this time, ‘O Lord, may thine eye not pity, 
nor thine hand spare,’ until all that is of a 
proud and rebellious nature in me be brought 
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low; though it may be needful again and 
again to prove me, as at the waters of Meribah; 
and cause my dwelling to be, as it were, be 
tween the ‘upper and nether millstones ;’ or 
where the ‘heavens may seem as brass, and the 
earth as iron ;’ only be pleased to be with me, 
and cause thy right hand to sustain me, with 
thy holy aid and requirings, ‘ then will I teach 
transgressors thy ways, and sinners shall be 
converted unto thee.’” 

If practicable, she was always ready to at 
tend the calls of the sick and afflicted, where 
her services were truly acceptable, and will 
long be held in grateful remembrance ; and 
the practical testimony she bore to the right 
employment of time, and simplicity of living, 
was a speaking example. 

In the attendance of our religious meetings 
she was indeed remarkable, seldom permit 
ting inclemency of weather or difficult travel 
ing to prevent her, although she mostly came 
alone in the latter years of her life ; yet her 
trust in the Divine arm was so strong, that, 
when being remonstrated with by her friends 
upon the danger, her quiet reply was, “ I have 
always been cared for, and I think I shall get 
along ;” and when assembled, her solid 
portment, bore evidence of a mind centered 
in God. She was a faithful watchman on our 
“ Zion’s walls,” ever ready to sound the alarm 
at the approach of danger ; and through many 
years of her life was truly esteemed a “ moth- 
er in Israel.” 

During her last illness, which was short, 
with but little suffering except bodily weak- 
ness, on being inquired of how she felt, replied, 
“T am very weak, but my work appears to be 
done ; all is peace within,’—after a pause add- 
ing, “but a feeling of sadness seems to per- 
vade my mind, that I am leaving our Soci 
in such a weak state; a Society for the ad- 
vapcement of which in best things I have long 
and ardently labored ; but a ray of hope seema 
with me; there will yet be raised up faithful 
servants, even among the children who are 
under the qualifying hand, to stand as advo 
cates in support of our precious testimonies.” 

She departed this life the 16th of Twelfth 
month, 1864, aged nearly 81 years, forty-one 
of which she was an approved minister. Her 
remains were interred in Friends’ burying: 
ground, at London Grove ; after which & 
solemn meeting was held. 

Read and approved in London Grove 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, held the 8th of 
Fourth month, eo w 

os. W. Roperts, 
Orpua H. Py e, \ Clerk: 

Read and approved in the Western Quarter- 
ly Meeting of Friends, held 21st of Seventh 
mo., 1868. ExLLwoop MICHENER, Clerks 

Mary S. MIcHENER, \ wry 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LESSON OF THE HOUR. 


Scarcely a day passes that has not its les- 
gon of deep instruction for each of us, if our 
hearts are open to its teachings. 

Enjoying to the utmost, the pursuits and 
pleasures of the country, I might be tempted 
to question the Divine ordering that cast my 
Jot, until far into the term of middle life, 
among the bustling scenes of a large city, had 
Inot long ago learned to accept with thank- 
fulness whatever is set before me, believing 
firmly that He “ who doeth all things well” 
knows much better than finite creatures like 
ourselves, what is best for us. 

In the country we are brought into closer 
relationship with nature. We see more of what 
the Psalmist calls the “ handiwork of God,” 
—the miracle of creation is daily repeated. 
Everything teems with life. Do we but stir a 
leaf, some tiny insect has found a shelter 
under its green canopy. Move but a chip 
that has lain a few hours on the moist earth, 
something that has life hurries to escape ob- 
servation. 

Yesterday S. was turning over a pile of 
garden pales, which had been lying on the 
grass since early spring, and were almost 
hidden by the rank growth around them. 
Soon an humble-bee flew out, and circling 
around, showed signs of great distress, Lift- 
ting one of the pales, S. came across her nest. 
It had evidently been made by a field-mouse, 
and deserted by its original occupant. The 
bee seeing such comfortable quarters without 
a tenant, had taken possession.. As he 
lifted the soft bed of fine hay and placed it in 
my hand, I was at a loss to know what the 
queer little brown lumps it contained could 
be, they were the oddest things for eggs that 
I had ever seen in any nest. Being curious 
to examine its contents, I brought it to the 
house and placed it on the ledge of the win- 
dow near which I usually sit. Nothing that 
Ihave investigated lately has awakened so 
tender a cord as has this rude ungainly cell 
in which the mother bee has so carefully 
tucked in her embryo progeny—and this 
7 vas her home life! 

How many of us might learn lessons of 
tenderness and care from this simple creature. 
How patiently has she labored, not to clothe 
herself in gaudy robes, that she might sport 
through the sunny hours in idle gaiety, but to 
prepare and provide for those who are to 
come. What hours of toil has that little 
nursery cost her! how many times has she 
folded her weary wings to rest when the day 
was over! and with what happy forgetfulness 
of the past has she spread them again, when 
the return of morning called to a renewal of 
her toils, Miles and miles away from this 
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little nest she may have flown to gather the 
— stores with which she has so cunning- 
y fashioned it. The little brown lump, no 
larger than a filbert, looks precisely like 
maple sugar; in it the embryo colony are 
held, while side by side a cell filled with 
honey, and left open at the top, stands ready 
with its sweet contents for the newly-hatched 
brood. All that her mother instinct teaches 
has been faithfully performed, and but for 
the rude hand which bore it hence, she might 
now be covering her precious charge with 
the wings of motherly affection, warming into 
life the latent germs it contains. 

Standing as I now do among the frosts of 
autumn, my thoughts go back to the years 
when little hearts turned to mine for sympa- 
thy, and little wants called forth increasing 
care and energy. How stands the record? 
Was the mother always true to her trust? 
Ah! there is more required than food and 
clothing for the precious immortals entrusted 
to our human guardianship. Does the little 
one always receive what it most craves, the ful- 
ness of a mother’s love expressed in voice and 
manner, as well as felt in the inmost recesses of 
her heart? I fear many of us have laid up, 
and are still laying up for ourselves, a harvest 
of untold anguish, which, in the years to 
come, will wet our pillows with unavailing 
tears. Those little eyes that through the 
shower our hasty word, or it may be cruel 
blow, has caused, look up appealingly into our 
own. How they haunt the memory! how 
they humble the poor “heart that would fain 
believe it has tried to be faithful to its trust! 

Guard well the precious charge with which 
thou art entrusted ; let the hours of childhood 
be'sunny and joyous; above all things, feel 
with and for the child in all its little joys and 
sorrows, There is nothing will so strengthen 
the bond of union, or call forth the devotion 
of a child and secure prompt obedience. 
Said a precious little boy of only seven sum- 
mers to his mother, “If I had little boys, I 
would not whipthem.” What a commentary 
on that saying of Solomon which is so often 
quoted by the advocates of corporal punish- 
ment. That dear child had already come 
into the gospel state of peace, while many 
travel the path of life for threescore and 
ten and do not attain to it. 

Happy indeed must that mother be who, 
when the record of the past is summed up 
and she is called to account for her stewardship, 
can say, “ Here am I, Lord, and the children 
Thou hast given me.” L. J. R. 

6th mo. 9th. 


Chilhood’s Trust.—I asked God to take 
eare of Johnny, and then I went to sleep!” 
said a little boy, giving an account of his 
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wandering in the woods. Howtouching! Holy 
cnildhood! Let me sit at thy feet, and learn 
of thee! How dost thou rebuke me, with thy 
simple faith and earnest love ! 


sty laa Blache iti 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 


It has been said that women’s influence is 
powerful either for good or evil. If it does 
exert the potency for good that men would 
have us believe, why do they not more 
generally practice those lessons of morality 
and religion which they learn while young 
from mothers and sisters, and which are of 
vital importance to every human being? 
None but mothers know the anxiety they feel 
for the welfare of those around them, and 
when they see beloved ones treading the 
“broad way that leads to destruction,” their 
agony is beyond expression. I once saw a 
picture representing a mother reaching vain- 
ly out of Heaven to save her son from the 
evil one who was dragging him in chains 
down to the bottomless pit. It was enough 
to startle the most indifferent mind, and it 
made a vivid impression upon mine. 

it is a favorite theory to place the greatest 
amount of responsibility upon the mother’s 
shoulders ; but if the father of a family does 
not by his precept and example aid her in 
impressing religious principles on the minds 
of the children, it will oftentimes be a diffi- 
cult task for her to do it alone. But mothers 
should not feel excused from giving religious 
and other useful instruction, even under dis- 
couragement, remembering the promise of 
Scripture, “ Cast thy bread upon the waters 
and thou shall find it after many days.” 

Young women should insist upon their 
companions of both sexes paying respect to 
the fundamental rules of the Christian re- 
ligion, in order to be a help and not a hin- 
drance one unto another. Some slight ex- 
perience in this matter enables me to say that 
firmness on our part will do much to restrain 
others from even the appearance of evil. It 
is needful that habits of sobriety should be 
formed in early life, as it is a rare thing to 
attain them after indulging in dissipation for 
a series of years; and a man is not likely to 
give up his vicious practices on account of 
the love he bears to his family and friends. 
The love of God which cleanseth from all sin 
may enable him to do so; and while we can 
name a few who have returned to the Father’s 
house, there have been many more who have 
not. 

I also believe that the extravagance, tight- 
dressing and late hours, indulged in by women 
of this generation, are sins against heaven for 
which they will have to suffer. Where fashion 
conduces to comfort, it is well to follow it, and 
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no farther, “minding the light” even in 
“little things,” for it is only “ those who are 
faithful in the little who can be made rulers 
over more.” In conclusion, I would say to 
my sisters everywhere, “ Let your light so 
shine before men, that they, seeing your good 
works, may glorify your Father who is in 
Heaven.” R. N. M. 





For Friends’ Intelligeacer. 
ON TAKING AND ADMINISTERING AN OATH, 


Those in profession with Friends generally 
acknowledge that it is inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of Christianity to take 
an oath, and that it is the duty of all who 
may be concerned for the advancement of the 
Truth to discourage the practice. 

If we endeavor so to order our conversation 
that we can at any time appeal as to the sin- 
cerity of the heart to Him who knows its 
most secret feeling, men will soon Jearn that 
our yea means yea, and our nay means nay. 
Jesus tells us that “ whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil.” As soon as a person 
feels a disposition in himself to make false 
assertions, he fears such deviation from truth 
will be noticed by others, and he is then will- 
ing to take an oath, in order to defend him- 
self against the suspicion of his fellow men, 
But when a man’s only guide is the “Spirit 
of Truth,”. which leads into all Truth, no 
such fear is known, for he feels that God, who 
directs his ways, is able to sustain him in his 
assertions. Such a man cannot “kiss the 
book,” for by so doing he would hold up an 
outward form as of greater importance than 
the power which God has placed in him, even 
His own ‘Holy Spirit. 

The question now arises, is it consistent 
with a Christian’s duty to administer an oath? 
The attention of the writer has been called to 
this subject by some of his young friends 
whose official duty it is to administer the 


form of oath or affirmation as prescribed by’ 


law, and he would be gratified if others would 
give their views. It is a subject in which he 
feels a deep interest. S. K. E. 





The moment a man parts with moral in- 
dependence,—the moment he judges of duty, 
not from the inward voice, but from the in- 
terests and will of a party,—the moment he 
commits himself to a leader or a body, and 
winks at evil because division would hurt the 
cause, the moment he shakes off his particu- 
lar responsibility, because he is but one of & 
thousand or million by whom the evil is done, 
that moment he parts with his moral power. 
He is shorn of the energy of single-hearted 
faith in the rizht and in the true. He nord 
from man’s policy what nothing but loyalty 
to God can accomplish. He substitutes coarse 
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THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 


Choy Awah, a young Chinaman, is a 
scholar at the Five Points House of Industry. 
He reads the Testament in English, and then 
gives the sense in a dialect of his own. The 
following is given in the Monthly Record tor 
May. It is the Parable of the Prodigal Son: 

A man, he two sons. Son speak he to 
father ; father got money; give some he; 
father he take it all right. I just now give 
you half. He give him half; he go long 
way—like me come Chinato New York. No 
be careful of money, use too much; money 
all gone; he very hungry. He went to man. 
He want work, he say ; all right ; he tell him 
to feed pigs. He give pigs beans; he eat 
with pigs himself. He just now talk, “ My 
father he rich man—too much money. What 
for me stay here hungry? I want go back 
and see my father. I say to him,I very bad. 
He knows I bad. Emperor (God) see I bad. 
No be son, me be coolie.” He go back ; long 
way, father see him. He take him on the 
neck. The son say, “I very bad. I just now 
no be your son: I coolie.” His father talkey 
to boy, and say, “Get handsome coat; give 
he ring; give he shoes; bring fat cow—kill 
him ; give him to eat.” They very glad. He 
all same dead ; just now come back alive ; he 
lost; he get back. Number one son come. 
He hear music,; he tell servant, “ What for 
they make music?” He say, “ You brother 
come back; your father very glad; he no 
sick ; he kill fat cow.” Number one son very 
angry ; he no go inside; very angry. Father 
he come out; he say, “No, no be angry.” 
Number one son, he say, “I stay all time by 
father; never make him angry. My father 
never kill one fat cow for me. My brother 
he very bad; he use money too much; he 
have fat cow and music.” Father say, “ You 
no understand; he just dead; he now come 
to life; he lost; he now come back.” They 
make music.—Exchange paper. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


——__ 











We have been very busy with our farming 
operations, and so far there is every prospect 
of a fruitful season. ‘The farmer’s is called a 
life of independence. In one sense it is so, 
perbape, more than any other, but in every 

ranch of business to which the mind and 
efforts of man can be directed, he is depen- 
dent on the blessing of Providence, who, 
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though He can bless, can also blast, aud 
often does blast the energies of presumptuous 
man, and levels his labors with the dust, to 
teach him a lesson of dependence and humili- 
ty. The pious husbandman prepareth the 
earth for the reception of seed; he soweth 
it, and rejoiceth in hope of the increase, 
knowing on whom is his dependence, and 
that he cannot command the clouds nor the 
dew to moisten it. But “the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” He visits it 
and waters it ; He settleth the furrows there- 
of, He maketh it soft with showers. “He 
blesseth the springing thereof; He crowneth 
the year with His goodness, and His paths 
drop fatness.” Read attentively the 65th 
Psalm, and mark the sense of deep and heart- 
felt gratitude which breathes through the 
whole of it. 

How important it is for us to remember 
that all our comforts and accommodations in 
this life are but lent for a season, and when 
we consider the tenure by which we hold 
them, pride should give place to humility, and 
gratitude retain the scat which exultation 
would fain usurp. While we are enjoying 
many comforts in the decline of life, that 
perennial bloom which knows no change is 
often the subject of our thoughts, and I hope 
the object of our greatest solicitude. As 
revolving years are poe may it become 
increasingly so with us, and with you. Our 
love is to the dear children. Let us remein- 
ber that they and we are under the notice of 
Him who careth for the sparrows, and I do 
not believe your admonitions and tender 
solicitude will he lost upon them. Though 
the husbandman cultivates the earth, he 
waiteth long for the precious fruits, which are 
matured in due season. 





It is the part of wisdom to pursue a straight 
forward path—to do what our hands find to do, 
carefully attending to the Guide; and then leave 
the result to Him who sees us just as we are, 
and who appreciates the motives of our action. 
Be assured, my dear friend, “ He will not 
condemn us for errors that are not wilful, for 
“He knoweth ovr frame, and remembereth 
that we are dust.” 

The dear young people had a wet day for 
their marriage, and it brought to mind the 
day of owr marriage. It was very rainy, but 
the mental serenity was not disturbed by the 
elements, for the distinguished guest whv pre- 
sided at the marriage at Cana of Galilee was 
also there, and a lapse of many years has not 
effaced the impression of that day of days, 
and its attendant circumstances. We should 
be thankful for the recurrence of any circum- 
stance which leads the mind to commemorate 
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the goodness and mercy of Him who wrought 
the miracle in Cana, and who has preserved 
us in love to Him and to each other to the 
present day ; and may it be consummated be- 
ond the “things that are seen.” These we 
now are temporal and swiftly pass away, 
but those that are “ not seen are eternal.” 


~ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. | 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 19, 1869. 











InpIAN AGENCY.—We acknowledge the 
reception of letters containing the pleasant 
intelligence of the safe-arrival of our Friends 
at “ Head Quarters” of the Omaha Agency, 
Nebraska. 

To avoid repetition, instead of publishing 
these letters entire, we have made such ex- 
tracts as will furnish our readers with a 
knowledge of their contents. E. Painter 
writes that his wife, himself and their young 
friend Jesse Lancaster were in good health 
and were preparing for the interesting labor 
before them. In Omaha City they met with 
an employée of the Agency who took them 
part of the way in a light spring wagon. 
They passed through a rolling prairie, then 
along the edge of the bluffs that skirt the im- 
mense valley of the Missouri River, which is 
in some places many miles in width, and 
stretches away in the distance, an unbroken 
plain, carpeted with beautiful verdure. The 
country along the western border of the river 
exceeded in beauty and fertility anything 
E. P. had imagined. 

At the village of Decatur, near the lower 
corner of the Reservation, distant about ten 
miles from the Agency, a young maa on in- 
timate terms with the family of the former 
Agent, volunteered to convey them the rest 
of the way in his carriage. Upon their ar- 
rival they met with a cordial reception, al- 
though the proprietor, William A. Callon, 
was from home, and instead of a dreary 
hovel which they expected to occupy, they 
found comfortable buildings, and thus far had 
been kindly entertained. The following in- 
teresting particulars are also given by E. P.: 

“The Omaha Indians have over 205,000 
acres of land on this Reservation; some of 


which is a beautiful rolling prairie with tim- 
ber skirting along the streams. Cotton-wood, 


oak, walnut, maple and ash are among the 
varieties of wood found here. The Reserva- 
tion is well watered, and said to have some 
beautiful valleys west of the Agency build. 
ings, but as the tract is about thirty miles in 
length in that direction, I have not yet had 
an opportunity of inspecting them. The land 
is very productive, and requires no fertilizers 
whatever. We were told bya person we met 
on our way, that he had known corn to be 
planted fourteen years in succession on the 
same ground, without any apparent diminu- 
tion in its productiveness. There is an abun- 
dance of wild fruit here, consisting in part of 
gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, and 
plums of several varieties; also grape vines 
now in full bloom. We feel very thankful 
that our lines have been cast in such pleasant 
places. The atmosphere is clear and pure; 
and we are informed that in the winter the 
mercury stands sometimes as low as 26 de- 
grees below zero; though in summer the 
weather is very warm. We passed by one 
of the Indian villages as we came along, com- 
posed partly of miserable mud hovels, and 
partly of a kind of tents called tepees, made 
of buffalo skins stretched on poles, set up in 
the form of a cone, with a hole at the top for 
the smoke to escape. In these they pass the 
winter, no matter how severe. The Indians, 
both men and women, dress in blankets of the 
most bright and gaudy colors they can find, 
though a few clothe themselves somewhat 
like the whites. We have met with a num- 
ber of them, who seem glad to see us, and 
honor us with a grunt and a pleasant smile as 
we shake hands with them. There are seven 
chiefs of the tribe—Yellow Smoke, Fire Chief, 
Standing Hawk, and others whose names I 
do not remember. I think one of them is 
called Cin-de-ha-ha. I will probably meet 
them in council in a day or two, when they 
will expect me to make a speech. 


I have not entered yet upon my official ~ 


duties, my predecessor being still absent, 
though we look daily for his return. I am 
called Major, the Indians bestowing that title 
upon the incumbent of the office, the Gov- 
ernment, IJ am told, also assigning it to the 
Agent of the Reservation. I do not expect, 
however, to avail myself of the military 
character, nor to use the cannon and rifles in 
the block house, which stands on a knoll 
near the agency buildings. I find a field of 
labor here beyond anything of which I had 
the remotest conception, and hope honestly, 
earnestly and prayerfully to discharge the 
duties assigned me to the best of my ability. 
The Indians appear anxious to have their 
lands allotted to them in severalty, and each 
to own a farm in his individual right. This 
is one important step towards their civiliza- 
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tion and the improvement of their general 
condition. I should have said, when speak- 
ing of the Indian villages, that there are a 
few cottages upon the Reservation which are 
built of wood, with some appearance of com- 
fort. A mission school under the auspices of 
the Foreign Board of Missions of the Presby- 
terian Society has been kept, but is now va- 
cated. At some future time I may offer 
some further remarks in relation to our labors 
if the foregoing is acceptable. E. P. 

Another letter in alluding to the Agent’s 
house, says it is quite large and painted white, 
with some locust trees about it. There is a 
good garden opposite, and a spring of water 
not far off, and plenty of water and ice. In 
the stable there was a pair of fine horses, and 
the mill made good flour and corn meal. Our 
Friends were told by a Pennsylvanian that 
the land was more productive than that of 
his own State. There were several white 
wonen in the settlement, and things in gene- 
ral were much more comfortable than they 
had supposed. Their informant said there 
was a young educated Indian on the Reserva- 
tion, who was considered quite a Nabob, 
named Joe. He had a fine house and grounds 
of his own all nicely kept. There is a new 
mission house for the interpreter, and a large 
house for meeting and a school. About 
fifteen of the Indians are members of the 
meeting. E. P. and company had received 
a letter from the Agent giving them a wel- 
come. 

We hope to continue to hedr from our 
Friends, who are engaged in the important 
work of pacification and civilization. The first 
must be accomplished before much advance 
can be made in the second; and who more 
likely to appease the wrath of the Indian 
and gain his confidence than the representa- 
tives of Wm. Penn, whom he traditionally 
venerates ? 

MARRIED, on the 20th of Fifth month, 1869, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents at Herricks, L. I., 
with the approbation of Westbury Monthly Meeting, 
George B. Titus, of Westbury, to Marietta, daugh- 
ter of Isaac U. and Mary C. Willets. 

,.on the 26th of Fifth month, 1869, with the 
approbation of Chester Monthly Meeting, N.J., at the 
residence of the bride’s brother, T. C. Andrews, 


Josiau, son of Reuben and Hannah Roberts, to Axx 
B., daughter of Benajah D. and Ann C, Andrews. 











Disp, at his residence in West Nottingham, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., on the 29th of Fourth month, 1869, 
Danizt Stosss, in his 57th year; a member of East 
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Nottingham Particular and Monthly Meetings. His 
end was peace. 

Diep, at Plymouth, on the 4th of Fifth mo., 1869, 
our valued and much beloved Friend Mary C., wife 
of Joel Lare, in the 62d year of her age; an elder of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 30th of Sixth month, at the resi- 
dence of her grandfather William Phillips, Penns- 
grove, Chester Co., Pa., Anna T. ParKER, only 
daughter of Mary R. Parker, aged 8 years and 9 mos. 

—, in Philadelphia, on the 21st ult., Exjza T. 
Wayne, for several years an Elder, and at the time 
of her death an Overseer of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

, suddenly, at Flushing, on the 30th ult., 
Jous Wine, in the 79th year of his age. The 
peaceful close of the well-spent life of our venerable 
friend deserves a passing notice. He was in early 
manhood convinced of the principles of Friends, 
was received into membership, and soon after pub- 
licly espoused the cause of Christ, which he en- 
deavored to adorn by a life of practical righteous- 
ness, and by a consistent and exemplary deport- 
ment. Through the mellowing influences of ripened 
years, he experienced an enlargement of heart 
which seemed to embrace in love the whole human 
family. His illness was short and at times painful, 
but he awaited his departure with composure and 
resignation. On First-day evening he retired to 
rest at the usual hour, and his attendant entering 
the room shortly afterward, discovered that the 
spirit had taken its flight. 

cepts 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Sixth mo. 25th, at 3 o’clock. 

T. Garricugs, Clerk. 











From the Evening Bulletin we extract the 
following notice of the Pennsylvania Training 
School for Feeble-Minded Children. It is well 
to remember every class in our community, 
and while it may not be in the power of all 
to do much for others, the widow’s mite, of 
which we read, should encourage us not to 
withhold the trifle at our command. Sympathy 
for suffering humanity brings us nearer to the 
Fountain of good, and if we have naught but 
a cup of cold water to offer, this will bring its 
own reward. But often with a little effort 
the adage is verified to our humbling admi- 
ration, “that where there is a will there is a 


” 


way. 
TRAINING OF THE IMBECILE. 

It is only within a very few years that any 
success has been achieved in the development 
of intellect in the idiotic and imbecile. For 
ages this species of human infirmity was re- 
garded as incurable, and the poor unfortunates 
whom Nature had left without the means of 
self-guidance and protection, lived and died, 
for the most part, the victims of poverty and 
cruel neglect. 

We live in a better age, when Science and 
Charity go hand in hand, the former encour- 
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aging, instructing and helping the latter in 
the Divine work with a skill which seems 


limitless, until there is scarcely a form of 


human malady which is not brought within 


the range of possibility of cure, or, at least, of 


amelioration. 

Among the numerous institutions devoted 
to the great work of Charity, there are few 
whose field is so difficult, or whose work is so 
necessary as the Pennsylvania Training School 
for Feeble-Minded Children. Whoever has 
any knowledge of the difficulties of the ordi- 
nary care and training of children knows the 
incessant demand that there is for patient, 
judicious, hopeful devotion to the work, even 
under the stimulus of the abundant harvest 
of satisfaction which such a field produces. 
But there is something heroic in those who 
are able and willing to expend all this labor 


and devotion upon the care and training of 


children who are hopelessly idiotic, or whose 
mental imbecility is such as can only be over- 
come by an amount of persevering, patient 
ingenuity which very few men or women 
possess, and which is, to the mass of people, 
quite inconceivable. 

The Pennsylvania Training School for 
Feeble-Minded Children has now been in 
operation for sixteen years. * * * * * 

In the State there are from three thousand 
to thirty-five hnndred idiotic or feeble-minded 
children, and experience demonstrates that 
about one-sixth of this number may be cured, 
and so grow up as not to burden but to help 
the community, while all of them present a 
pitiful appeal to the tender mercies of the 
people of Pennsylvania. 

It is.no reflection upon the people of Phila- 
deiphia that this work of pure humanity and 
charity has become gradually burdened and 
hampered with an oppressive debt. The men 
who have devoted themselves to it, with so 
much of the best sort of moral courage—and 
few can realize how much moral courage is 
needed to spend one’s life in the education of 
those who have, by nature, no sense of moral 
responsibility, and often none of ordinary 
physical decency—and with so much success, 

ave struggled hard to escape the necessity 
of appeals for public aid. The masses of this 
community, always ready to respond to proper 
demands for aid in all charitable work, have 
known little and thought less of an institution 
which has worked too quietly to be much 
noticed. When such wants are made known 
by the few who work to the many who give, 
they rarely wait long fora generous supply; 
and we are very sure that now that the Penn- 
sylvania Training School asks the people of 
Philadelphia for $10,000 in order to secure 
the recent conditional State appropriation of 
$5,000, and so to relieve this admirable 
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charity from the pressure of debt, we are sure 
that the appeal will receive a quick and 
liberal response. 


——______+~ee + 


CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES. 

Abundant induction of facts seems to 
show that deterioration of offspring follows 
consanguineous marriages. Dr. Nathan Al- 
len has compiled numerous facts illustrating 
this. Nowhere are cretinism, idiocy and con- 
genital deafness so frequent as in the secluded 
valleys of the Canton of Berne, where the 
families are all connected, and cousins inter- 
marry as a matter of course, so as to keep the 
inheritance undivided. M. Baudin found 


that while consanguineous marriages form but. 


two per cent. of the marriages of France, 25 
per cent. of the deaf-mutes are the offspring 
of such marriages. Scrofulous and tubercu- 
lous diseases are frequent in the progeny of 
such wedlock. Dr. Bemiss collected statis- 
tics of 833 consanguineous marriages. The 
whole number of children was 3,742,,of which 
1,134 were defective; 145 were deaf and 
dumb, 85 were blind, 308 idiotic, 38 insane, 
60 epileptic, 300 scrofulous, 98 deformed, and 
883 died early. In 1848 in Massachusetts the 
parentage of 359 idiots in an asylum was as- 
certained, and 17 were the children of par- 
ents known to be blood relations. In these 
17 families there were born 95 children, of 
whom 44 were idiots and 12 others scrofulous 
or puny. In one family of 8, 5 were idiotic. 
Another family had 4 idiotic, and ‘4 other de- 
formed children. A late report of the Ken- 
tucky Deaf and Dumb Asylum states that 
from 10 to 12 per cent. of the deaf-mutes are 
offspring of the marriage of cousins. Dr. 
Mulligan, of Dublin, found 100 mutes among 
the children of 154 families where the parents 
were cousins. Dr, Buxton, of Liverpool, 
found 269 mutes among the children of 170 
such marriages.— The Independent. 





THE INDIANS. 
The following letter was addressed by H. 
B. Whipple, Episcopal Bishop of Minnesota, 
to a member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
and intended to be laid before the Convention 
of Friends who recently met in that city to 
consider the suffering condition of the West- 
ern Indians, and the request made by Presi- 
dent Grant in relation to the appointment of 
Indian Agents, but it was not received in time. 
The letter contains so much valuable and 
practical information from one who has long 
labored in the cause, that we think it will prove 
interesting to our readers :— 
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‘*Farractt, April 16th, 1869. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


A HOME TO REST IN. 


“My DEAR FRIEND: I am very glad that | The world, dear John, as the old folks tell us, 


— Society has decided to take hold of this 
ndian business. You will have trials and 













difficulties beyond anything you have ever |B 


met, but God will help you. You ask my ad- 
vice. 1 can only say, do not allow any one to 
be concerned with you, unless you are assured, 
beyond question, of his integrity. Many of 
the old Indian rings will profess such love for 
the poor Indians, and such respect for Friends, 
that Satan would seem to have put on the 
dress of an angel of light. You cannot afford 
the risk of taking counsel, or employing any 
one you donot know. Be sure of this. 

“The Indians have been so long deceived, 
it will take time to regain their confidence; 
but your people will do it. 

“The first requisite in civilization, is au- 
thority to give to every Indian a piece of land, 
to be hisown. You must be able to do it. 
Men have no manhood until they have per- 
sonal rights. 

“2. You need to teach them to labor. 
The Indian men are unused to it ; the muscles 
of their arms are poorly developed, much less 
than their women. It should be gradual; 
say a given number of hours a day ; and those 
who work should be encouraged by small gifts, 
as payment, as tea, sugar, coffee, etc. 

“3. You would do well to teach the boys 
or young men the use of tools. A rude table, 
or chair, or trunk, or bedstead made by them, 
is worth more than the most valuable furni- 
ture. 

“It may be a question where you are to be- 
gin. If your people have selected no place, I 
would have advised you to be sure and select 
a people who have good land, which will re- 
pay effort. I should have been deeply grate- 
ful to have you come to Minnesota. The 
Chippewas have an excellent couutry at 
White Earth, at Leech Lake, and Red Lake. 
But you will decide best, 

_ “The things necessary to elevate the Ind- 
ians: 
“1. Knowledge of God, and duty to him. 
“2. Personal rights of property. 
“3. Protection of law. 
“4, Habits of industry. 
“5, Education. 

“The whole matter is one of simple com- 
mon sense. The same rule is good with In- 
dians as with whites. It may be a heartach- 
ing work, but if one soul is saved, if the load 
is lightened from.one poor heart, you will be 
overpaid. Praying God to bless you, 

“With much love, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“H. B. WHIppte.” 


To BensAmMIn HALLOWELL. 


Is a world of trouble and care; 


Many a cloud of grief will enfold us, 


And the sunshine of joy is but rare, 


ut there’s something yet to be bright and blest in, 


No matter how humble our lot; 


The world still gives us a home to rest in, 


Its holiest, happiest spot. 


Sweet home! dear home! on the northern heather, 


On the sunniest southern plain ; 


The Lapland hut in its wintry weather, 


The tent of the Indian main ; 


Be it gorgeous wealth that our temple is drest in, 


Be it poor and of little worth, 


A home, our HomE—a home to rest in— 


Is the dearest thing on earth. 


But time, dear John, is using us badly, 


Our homes crumble day by day, 


And we’re laying our lov’d ones, swiftly and sadly, 


In the dust of the valley away. 


There’s a death robe soon for us both to be drest in, 


A place for us under the sod ; 


Be Heaven at last the home we shall rest in— 


| 


The rest of the people of God ! 





I’VE BEEN THINKING. 

I’ve been thinking, I’ve been thinking, 
What a glorious world were this, 

Did folks mind their business more, 
And mind their neighbor’s less. 

For instance, you and I, my friend, 
Are sadly prone to talk 

Of matters that concern us not, 
And others’ follies mock. 

I’ve been thinking, if we’d begin 
To mend our own affairs, 

That possibly our neighbors might 
Contrive to manage theirs. 

We’ve faults enough at home to mend— 
It may be so with others ; 

It would seem strange if it were not, 
Since all mankind are brothers. 


Oh! would that we had charity, 
For every man and woman ; 
Forgiveness is the mark of those 
Who know “‘toerr is human.”’ 

Then let us banish jealousy— 
Let’s lift our fallen brother, 
As we journey down life’s road, 
** Do good to one another.” 
———— 
{From The Independent.” 
THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


I thank my God, I feel that not alone 


On mountain peaks His blessed sunshine glows, 
And dews drop sweetness ; even here, far down 

In meads, a lily grows. 
I am His work who made the evening star ; 

Wherefore I lift to him my flowerets bright, 
They die to-morrow, but to-day they are 

Beautiful in His sight. 
I look upon the hills, and sometimes dream 

How they rejoive in morning’s earliest light ; 
And how serene, and strong, and still they seem 

To guard the valleys all the gloomy night. 
’Tis said the heights are cold—it may be so; 

That winds are keener there, and winters drear. 
I know not how it is; I only know 

My God has placed me here— 


Here in this little nook of earth—my own— 
And sent a sunbeam—mine—to cheer my heart; 
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He bids me bloom—perhaps for Him alone ; 
Is there a better part? 


I bloom—stars shine—we bloom and shine for Him. 
We give our best—grand world and humble 
‘ : flower— 
A light through ages never growing dim— 
The fragrance of an hour. 
So then He smiles, and takes with equal love 
Our equal gifts, nor knows or great or small ; 
But in His infiniteness reigns above, 
And comprehends us all. 
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H. N. E. 








j From The Boston Transcript. 
“TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 

The following incident was related to me 
by aman discharged from the prison this 
year (1868), verifying the saying that “truth 
is stranger than fiction :” 

Some years ago, a gentleman, his wife and 
only child, a boy then five or six years old, 
visited the institution. They were shown 
through the workshops and prison by an offi- 


















































a interest as they passed along. The gentleman 
was inquiring about a man who had 
recently been sent to the prison for life for 
murder. “ By the way, this is his room,” said 

4 the officer, stopping before one of the cells, 
the door of which stood open. The little boy, 

with a child’s curiosity, stepped up and looked 

Es in ; his father came up behind, and playfully 

“eg cae him in and closed the door. The 
ittle fellow shrieked to be let out; the door 
was immediately opened, and he ran, sobbing, 
into his mother’s arms; and she, brushing 

‘ back the light curls from his forehead and 

; kissing him, said soothingly, “ No, no; they 
shan’t shut up my little son in prison.” The 
boy was terribly frightened; he turned his 
eye once more towards the dreaded cell, and 
for the first time noticed on the door, in large 
yellow figures, the “ No —.”. The incident 
made a deep impression upon his mind. Time 

| passed on; he grew up to manhood; his 

} father and mother were both dead, and he left 

alone. He became a sailor, and a good one, 

B rising step by step, till he was second in com- 

mand of one of the California steamers sail- 

1 ing from New York. But, alas! in conse- 
quence of that vice which has dragged down 

so many even from high positions, he lost his 

/ situation, came back to Boston, sank lower 

‘ and lower, and was finally arrested for break- 

cf ing into a store, and sentenced to the State 

Prison for four years. When received at the 

prison, he was taken to the bath-room (the 

usual custom), bathed, shaved, hair cut, 
clothed in the prison dress, and then conducted 

; { to the room he was to occupy. Judge of the 

| 




















































































































































horror and consternation of this young man, 
when he found himself standing before, and 
the officer unlocking the door of the same cell, 
“No. —,” into which he, when a child, had 
been thrust for a moment by his father. In 













cer, who pointed out the different objects of 








hold it so that the sun’s rays passing through 
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relating the story to me, he said no one could 
imagine his feelings, when he found himself 
an inmate of that cell; every incident and 
scene from childhood rushed upon his mind ; 
the exclamation of his mother, “ No, no ; they 
shan’t shut up my little son in prison,” rang 
in his ears; he threw himself upon the stool, 
and wept like a child. Gradually he became 
more calm, and began to realize his situation. 
Reflection brought with it better thoughts and 
brighter hopes: instinctively he sank upon 
his knees, and, in silence, breathed a fervent 
prayer to God for strength to sustain him in 
his great affliction. It isa consolation to feel 
that neither bolts, bars, nor stone walls can 
prevent a supplication from reaching His ear, 
though uttered in a whisper and coming from a 
State Prison convict. He rose from his knees 
with new life and brighter hopes, and with a 
determination to redeem his lost character. 
He served out his sentence, and on his dis- 
charge, with the assistance of the late Gov- 
ernor Andrew, who had become greatly inter- 
ested in him, obtained a situation on board 
of one of our frigates, then about to sail from 
this port. A few months later I received the 
following note from him : 


‘Paterno, August 7, 1863. 


On board U. 8S. 8. C—. 
Mr. Gideon Haynes: 

Honored Sir: I deem it my duty to drop 
youa line. I should have written you long 
ago, but I thought it might be best to delay 
it until I had been long enough in the service 
to know whether I liked it or not. It was 
rather hard at first—at least it seemed so to 
me; but now I can say I am perfectly satis- 
fied, and was never more at home in a ship 
than Iam in the good ship C. I have the 
good will of all the officers, and especially the 
captain. I am cockswain of his boat, and he 
tells me that he will get me an appointment 
as boatswain in the service on my return; 
this will be a good provision for me for life. 
We have had a splendid cruise of it so far, 
having. visited Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibralter, 
Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, and this port. We 


sail to-morrow for Smyrna, and shall return — 


to Genoa next fall, to winter. Please give 
my respects to all the officers; and will you 
have the kindness to remember me to one of 
your men, William McN.? He bears a hard 
name, I know, but he was always kind and 
obliging to me, and it is difficult for me to 
forget a kindness in any one.... I shall be 
pleased to havea line from you at any time. 
I remain you sincere friend and well-wisher, 
E. K. G.” 
_ For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOW TO VIEW THE ECLIPSE. 
Take a card, puncture it with a stiletto, 
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the orifice will fall upon a white surface, such 
as a window-shutter, and there will be seen 
an exact image of that luminary. The pro- 
gréss of the eclipse can then be watched with- 
out dazzling the eyes. N.R 














































From Kindergarten Guide. 
LETTER ON OBJECT TEACHING. 
(Concluded from page 237.) 

Children love to use their fingers, and I 
give them a slate when they come to school, 
aud teach them to print, which accelerates the 
learning to read. I encourage them also to 
draw from beautiful outlines, from things they 
see in the room, and also from their own fan- 
cies. I draw upon the black-board before 
them, very slowly, giving directions for imita- 
tion. I never criticise their productions, 
whether successful or not. I often see a pro- 
mise in the freedom of a stroke, or in the child’s 
appreciation of his own drawing, which an 
unpractised eye could scarcely detect. If a 
little child brings me a slate with three marks 
drawn upon it which he calls a horse, or a 
dog, can I be so unsympathizing as to ques- 
tion it? Perhaps I add ears, legs or a tail, 
and my little disciple does not know the next 
moment whether he or I completed the pic- 
ture, but the next specimen of his art will 
probably have at least one of these append- 
ages. 

Tr drew on the black-board to-day, a square 
house, with a door in the middle of the front, 
a window on each side the door, and one in 
each chamber over the parlors. Two chim- 
neys surmounted the house, and the windows 
were divided each into six panes of glass. 
These things I mentioned as I drewthem. It 
was not many minutes before I was called to 
look at two houses of four times the size of 
mine, with the additional embellishment of 
stairs to go up into the chambers, one of the 
windows open (which I thought decidedly the 
stroke of genius in this artist,) smoke from 
the chimneys, steps to the doors (my house 
had been left hanging in mid-air,) pumps with 

_ individuals, I cannot call them men, suspend- 

ed to their handles, and various other hiero- 
glyphics which I could not stay to hear ex- 
plained. These limners are four years old, 
their faith in themselves and others yet un- 
shaken, and I should be the last one to suggest 
that stairs could not be seen through the walls 
of a house, or that men were not lines and dots, 
or birds as large as houses, for I have known 
children to cry at such criticisms, and to be 

quite checked in their artistic exploits by a 
laugh. 


After such rude practice as this, the child, 
by imperceptible advances, begins at last to 
see things more as they are, and then a little 
criticism is safe, but it must still be guarded, 


sympathizing, and helpful. The next thing 
to be inculcated after this is that objects must 
not be drawn just as they are, but only as they 
appear. I made this remark to a child of 
seven to-day for thefirst time. He had learned 
too much to make similar mistakes to those of 
the little people lately mentioned, but in at- 
tempting to copy the drawing of a stool, he 
could not comprehend how the rungs joining 
the legs of the stool could be drawn so as to 
look right, because one of them could not rea/- 
ly be made to pass behind the leg. I pointed 
toa chair and told him to suppose he was 
drawing it upon the wall near which it stood, 
for his paper represented that wall, though for 
convenience sake it was laid flat upon the 
table. I asked him if he could see the whole 
of the legs farthest from him, and if the rungs 
ot those legs did not pass behind the front legs. 
He saw it clearly. Then I told him we must 
draw — as they appeared, not as they real- 
ly were. 

not be seen, although we know more is there 
than we can see without going behind it. 
He was delighted with this discovery. 
Now he understood about the rungs of the 
stool, and also why two legs appeared 
longer than the other two. The stool was 
finished intelligently, though not with elegance, 
and the paper was sprinkled with attempts 
at various chairs which he could see from his 
seat, some of which really looked as if one 
could sit down in them, and not as if they 
were flattened out and hanging against the 
wall. Some of the legs would have gone 
through the floor, to be sure, if they had been 
real chairs, in order to afford a comfortable 
and even seat, but I sawthat the idea was 
seized, which was quite enough for my un- 
exacting demands. A child much younger 
and less practised, drew the same stool right, 
without a word from me, and probably would 
be completely puzzled were I to give her the 
same explanation, for art speaks to her with- 
out articulate voice. I have one little girl 


othing must be drawn which can- 


with eyes which she seems scarcely yet to have 
used. I took a great deal of pains to teach her 
to draw a little upon the blackboard last win- 
ter, but if I drew a perpendicular, she thought 
she imitated me by drawing a horizontal line. 
I endeavored to wake up the love and per- 
ception of form by hanging upon the board 
various exquisitely shaped vases and leaves, 
but neither these nor rectangular forms 
aroused her imitative powers. I never ceased 
to make these trials, for I remembered that a 
genius in that line once said to me, “ the art 
of seeing must precede the art of drawing.” 
During the long vacation she resided in the 
country, and nature must have opened her eyes, 
for since she came back to school (about two 
months ago,) she has actually been able to im- 


nineteen 
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itate quite intelligibly some of those very 
forms, and prefers some of them toothers. I 
assure you I enjoy her imperfect perform- 
ances far more than I do the successful efforts 
of many others. A German friend gave me 
a book the other day which promises to pour 
a flood of light upon what I now look upon 
as my benighted efforts to simplify to children 
the art of drawing. It is the method of a 
man of genius, discovered after much groping. 
He, too, had wooden models made, and stood 
by them, and pointed out to his pupils which 
art to draw first, as I Have done, but at last 
i had reduced the whole thing to a few les- 
sons upon some rectilinear blocks, a niche, a 
cylinder, a grindstone, and a ball. I am rev- 
elling in the perfect adaptation I see in it to 
the end proposed, which is practical teaching 
of perspective, without a word being said about 
vanishing points, aerial perspective, or any of 
those technicalities which weary my unmathe- 
matical brain, and which I have faithfully 
administered to myself from time to time.* 
To vary the occupation of my cherubs, I 
let them write Foster’s prepared copies with 
a pencil, which helps very much to regulate 
the motions of the hand, as there is great in- 
terest felt in tracing each mark upon the blue 
line, They also look at pictures in books and 
on the wall, where I hang all the pretty things 
I can find, and tell me what is in them ; and 
sometimes amuse themselves at a table of 
shells, where I hear them recounting in low 
voices the histories I have given them of these 
little tenants of the seas. When I kept cater- 
pillars, or rather raised butterflies, they never 
were tired of watching the chrysalides, hoping 
to see the expected butterflies. After these 
came forth in their glory, we were all poisoned 
by handling the cocoons, and since that ex- 
perience of itching hands, and arms, and 
swollen eyes, I have been afraid to venture 
upon that branch of natural history. Shells 
are the most convenient natural objects for 
children to handle. We talk over flowers 
often, and I teach the names of their different 
parts, and encourage the children to make 
collections of leaves, and learn the names of 
their shapes, preparatory to learning the art 
of analyzing them thoroughly. For this pur- 
pose I fave drawn all the shapes I can find 
named in botanies, into a book, from which I 
teach them. Flowers are better for teaching 
beauty than botany, to little children, as they 


* The work referred to, by Peter Schmid, of Ber- 
lin, was subsequently translated and pullished in 
the 6th vol. of the Common-Schovl Journal, and 
afterwards in a pamphlet called the Common-School 
Drawing Master. ‘It is largely used in the public 
schools of Germany, and formed a new era in Ger- 
many, in the teaching of Perspective Drawing, as 
truly as Colburn’s First Lessons formed a new era 
in the teaching of Mental Arithmetic here. 


object particularly to tearing them to pieces. 

have not said one word about my little 
Robin, who stands most of the time at the 
window watching the horses in the stable-op- 
posite, the scene being often spiritualized by 
the descent of a flight of pigeons, which he gen- 
erally apprises us of by a shout. Occasionally 
he turns round and sits down, and watches in- 
side proceedings, and when an interesting story 
about living things is in progress, I sometimes 
find him in my lap, or behind me in the chair 
I am sitting in. His eyes are blue, and his 
long golden straight hair hangs down from his 
tall forehead like a cleft banner of light. 
Robin will not look inside of a book yet. He 
is like a caged bird in the city where he is im- 
prisoned in winter. In summer he lives out 
of doors, and rides on horseback on his 
father’s knee, and holds the reins in driving. 
His mother says horses are the predominating 
idea, and also sentiment of his life, at present, 
and this stable-peep into their city life is duly 
recounted every day athome. I often mourn 
over my lost residence by the Common, where 
the children who looked out of the window 
could see trees and a lovely landscape, but 
you must not think I allow my scholars to be 
pent up five hours in the house. Twice a 
day, I array them all, summer and winter, 
and take them to our city paradise, which 
happily is very near. There we actually see 
a squirrel once in a while. One day we saw 
a butterfly emerging from its chrysalis, and 
always the sparkling water and waving trees. 
And we have clear space and fresh air 
for halfan hour. If you will not tell, I will 
confess that I have sometimes coasted down 
the least public side of Fox-hill - with a babe 
in my lap, and I find that I have not forgotten 
how to slide,—an accomplishment in which I 
excelled in my youth. fs wet weather, I put 
on some of the out-door garments, open a 
window, and have a merry dance or play. 
The material for the early cultivation I would 
give is all nature, and art taken picturesquely. 
The nomenclatures of science are not for chil- 
dren, but its beauties and wonders are, and 
may be culled for them by a skilful hand till 
they have had a peep at the wide range of 
the universe. I believe you think it best not 
to open these store houses until the mind is 
capable of comprehending them more fully, 
but I cannot think so, dear Anna. Children’s 
love of nature forbids me to think so. I once 
opened a little soul’s eyes with a bunch of 
flowers. It was a child who had never been 
to school before, but who had not been culti- 
vated at home, because her mother had suf- 
fered from being over-educated, and wished 
to try the experiment of nature, as she called 
it,—by which she meant, I perceived, total 
neglect. She had allowed her, therefore, to 
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grow up in the nursery and in the care of ser- 
vants, both of which I consider as far from 
nature’s teachings as possible. 

The child was afraid of me and of the chil- 
dren. She looked at us for about three weeks 
with a fixed gaze as if we were not living 
beings, but perhaps walking pictures, her 
features only occasionally relaxing, I shoule 
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“Do the bees make it all themselves?” 
said she, with a brightening look, (the first 
look of intelligence I had seen), and at the 
same time making a plunge at the flowers, 

“ Yes,” I said, and taking them out of the 
glass I put them all into her hand, for I did 
not even know that she could speak plain. 
She seized them eagerly, and without taking 
her eyes from them went on volubly asking a 


*rather say puckering into a woeful wail, 
which expressed utter desolation and want of 
comprehension of our natures. She was im- 

ervious to all my blandishments, which I 
avished more bountifully than usual to meet 
the case. When spoken to, she answered in a 
monosyllable, or not at all. When she wanted 
anything, she spoke one word to convey the 
idea, as a savage wuuld, (she was five years 
old), and these utterances were never volun- 
tary. She liked to sit close by her brother, 
who was two years older than herself, and 
who treated her with great tenderness and 
gentleness, though every manifestation from 
her was of the roughest kind. I was sure, 
however, that I did not see the whole, for his 
manner of taking her hand and saying “ little 
sister” was so peculiar, that I did not doubt 
she was genial to him when not in this purga- 
tory of people. 

One day I had a beautiful bunch of flowers 
from a greenhouse on my table. This child’s 
grandfather owned a greenhouse, but perhaps 
she had never been allowed to handle the 
flowers, which were altogether too precious 
for children, and wild pinks and violets had 
not been accessible to her. I had been trying 
many days in vain to interest her about a bee 
of which I had a picture. I had told her the 
bee made honey out of flowers. On that day 
I drew the tumbler that contained these 
splendid denizens of the greenhouse to the 
edge of the table, and said,— 

“Did you ever see a little bee making 
honey ?” 

“No.” 

“ Did you ever go into the country in sum- 
mer when the grass is all green ?” 

“ No.”—(I knew she had.) 

“Did you ever see pretty flowers growing ?” 

“ne. 

“T will tell you how little bees make honey 
—did you ever eat any honey ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“They havea long hair sticking out of 
their heads, and they put itinthere, where that 
yellow dust is, and there they find a little 
sweet drop that tastes like sugar, and they 
carry it home, and put it into a little hole, 
and then they come and get more, and carry 
that home, and they put that yellow dust 
into a little pocket by the side of their little 

leg, and by and by they get enough to make a 

great deal of honey.” 






















great many questions. I described the hive 

and how they all lived together, and told her 

God must have taught them how to make 

honey, for they could not speak or understand 

anybody’s words, and that if they wandered 

ever so far away from their hive, they always 

knew the way back again. She held the 
flowers all the rest of the morning. When 
school was done, I told her to put them into 
the glass, and she should have them again in 
the afternoon. As soon as she returned, she 
very unceremoniously took possession of 
them,—the first act of volition she had ever 
ventured upon in my presence,—and nestling 
closeto me asked me thesame questionsshe had 
asked before, over and over again, and re- 
peating them,,and hearing my answers again 
and again, whenever she could secure my at- 
tention. As long as the flowers lasted, she 
seized upon them every day, and after they 
were withered to all other eyes, they retained 
their charm in hers. I varied the lesson 
often, by telling her of the silkworm, of the 


butterflies, and of many varieties of the bee 
family, and from that time a communication 
was established between us. She was never 
afraid of me any more; liked to sit near me; 
and have my sympathy in all things, provided 
I did not express it too openly. It was 
curious to see such mauvaise honte in such a 
tiny thing, for.she was always reserved, and 
often relapsed into long silences, and was 
wholly without enterprise in matters in which 
the other children were very active, such as 
drawing, making block-houses, and even play- 
ing. But I could catch her eye at any time 
by a story of any living thing, and she would 
sometimes surprise me by the intelligence of 
her questions. For a long time she could not 
learn to read, or rather would not. Every 
new attempt at anything was begun in tears 
and despair, not from weakness, but from 
pride apparently. Her mother had begun to 
think it time to attend to her poor hidden 
soul a little ; and after a long summer vaca- 
tion which she passed in the country, she came 
back to school with pleasure and with a new 
face, and though always backward in com- 
parison with children who had had motherly 
intercourse, and been taught early to use their 
faculties, she went steadily on. There was no 
competition to discourage her, and she learned 
to read immediately when she once wished to. 
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None but mothers can do justice to little chil- | a considerable decrease in the quantity, while the 


dren. She sometimes made me think of your 
remark that every child needs four mothers, 
But I think the two heaven-appointed parents 
will do, if they see their duties and fulfil 
them. 

To disarm your opposition about sending 
such little tots to school, I assure you that 
many of my mothers tell me that the transi- 
tion from nursery life to my little community 
has cured children of fretting and other 
faults, and that they repeat the occupation of 
the school-room in theit home plays.—Read 
“ Christian Nature,” by Dr. Bushnell. 





For Friends: Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 













FIFTH MONTH. 
1868. 1869. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 hours...... -..0+ e000 13 days. | 14 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day.....,| 4 ‘ - 
Cloudy, without storms ..... ari _ es 


6 «6 10 ‘é 


Clear, as ordinarily accepted 





31 “ 31 “ 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 


ETC. 1868. 1869. 





Mean temperature of 5th 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|59.66 deg. |63.49 deg. 
Highest do. during mo., do.|80.00 ‘* (88.00 ‘ 
Lowest do. do. do.|42.50 “. |42.00 ‘ 
Rarw during the month, do. Zin. | 4.23 in. 
Deatus during the month, 
being five current weeks 


for each year. 1215 1270 


Average of the mean temperature of 5th) 

month for the past eighty years.......... ‘62.61 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that, 

entire period, 1802-1826........... sss! 71.00 ‘ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that! 

entire period, 1848..........00. ssessessesees 161.75 “* 

WINTER TEMPERATURES. 

Mean temperature of the three spring 

moaths Of BEGG icc sister deccccccseoccessens 150.88 
Mean do do do do 1869,50.90 ** 
Average of the spring temperature for, 














the past eighty YOars........-.emsseereees 50.90 * 
Highest spriog mean occurring during 
that entire period, 1826.............000 55.00 ‘ 
Lowest do do 1799-1843)}46.00 * 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1868, 1869. 
Diced mB ii cs dscns <accoceeé 3.62inch.  4.28inch. 
Second MONtD .....ece veceseeee 2.62 * 4.76 ** 
Third month.........+.. ee $.36 * 5.30 * 
Pourth month. .......00 scccsccee 5.44 * 2.13 * 
Fifth month........ edéske abbas 7.00 * 4.3 * 
TORAIG sdecnciccesdisisdect 21.94 *§ 20.69 * 


It will be seen by the above that the temperature 
of the month under Yeview not only exceeded the 
corresponding one of last year, but reached nearly 
a degree above the average for the past eighty years. 
Also, that though rain fell one more day, there was 


entire quantity for the year thus far has nearly 
equalled that of last year. The spring temperature 
for this se.son was very near that of last, and pre- 
cisely the average for the past eighty years. The 
deaths for the month exceed those of last year some- 
what. 

On the 29th of the month, about 11 o’clock in the 
evening, a brilliant me/eor was observed by many 
persons in this city, and has been thus described: 

“It was first seen at a point ten degrees N. N. w. 
of the estar Altair, or a Aquile—its size not being at 
that moment particularly large. It moved in an are 
of thirty degrees to the N. #., and, as it pursued this 
course with rapid movement, its size and volume of 
light increased in a prodigious manner. It threw 
out a train of sparkles of a bright rose color, though 
the nucleus: fthe meteor was of a pale greenish hue. 
The duration of its flight was about five seconds; it 
then exploded into flaming fragments, which were 
speedily extinguished, amd all the region became 
dark again. The darkness of the night, the moon 
being obscured, made this wonderful phenomenon 
the more apparent. The light of the meteor was 
much brighter than the brightest moonlight, and 
the shadows it cast were proportionably intense in 
their obscurity.”’ 

During the month (either on the 19th or 26th) a 
huge water-spout passed over Long Island Sound. 

Striking the beach fronting the castle, the vast 
pillar of water broke, and the shore for an eighth of 
a mile was deluged by its flood. The phenomenon 
was witnessed by John Banvard, who speaks of 
it as a wonderful natural curiosity. 

This immediate vicinity has fortunately escaped 
such visitations, but we hear of them from all quart- 


ers. 

A terrible rain and hail storm passed over Wheel- 
ing on the 28th—the bail stones said to be as large 
asa man’sfist. The loss of glass in two hotels alone 
amounted to $2000, while the total loss is various- 
ly estimated from $20,000 to $30,000. 

Puitapa., 6th mo. 4. J. M. Extis. 





ITEMS. 

Tne President issued a proclamation abolishing 
the discriminating duties levied upon merchandize 
imported in French vessels, the French Govern- 
ment having abolished the discriminating duties on 
American vessels. 

Tue Avrora BoREALIs, a8 is well-known, affects 
the operation of the telegraph lines, which can only 
be worked by taking off the batteries atid using the 


atmospheric magnetism. The operation of the lines . 


in this way, however, is very unsatisfactory, as the 
waves of electricity are very fitful, constantly 
changing their direction. A method of remedying 
this irregularity was tried with success during the 
great magnetic storm of 4th mo. 15th last, on the 
lines between New York and Boston. Two of the 
wires were removed from the earth at Boston, and 
vonnected together so as to form a continuous llne, 
and in this way the disturbance upon the one was 
neutralized by the other, the current running be- 
tween New York and Boston and back on the wires, 
and without a return, by means of the earth. 


Every one has seen in old books the round holes 
eaten into them by insects. They are produced by 
what is called the boring wood-beetle. A case is 
recorded where a single insect passed through 27 
folio volumes, standing together on a shelf, in such 
a manner that a cord could be passed ‘through the 
hole from the first to the last and the whole 27 
volumes could be lifted by it at once. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 
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MRS. 8, J. MILNER, een 
Trimming and Variety Store, ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
GERMANTOWN WOOLS AND ZEPHY¥RS, | Window Shades, Oil Cloth,. Mats, é&c. 


New York Wax & Materials for WaxWork reson OSE Sno ean 








FRENCH GLASS SHADES AND: STANDS, JUST PUBLISHED. ... 
WREATHS IMMORTELLES, Summary of Christian Doctrines 
No. 1703 Chestnut Street, As heid by the Society of Friends. 
85 4t PHILADELPHIA. 


By SAMUEL M. JANNEY.’ 


~ GIDEON FROST'S _ A valuable little work for, distribution., Price, 


stitched, 15 cts. ; paper cover, 18; Aside, 25, 
New exposition s the mo ionting facts | $1.25, 21.50/and $2.40 pert. | 


of Geology, includin: g 8 disqui- ALSO A NEW EDITION OF 
sition upon the origin and EDUCATION 
formation of Coal and rate 
troleum. | The Duties of Young Petsons in Live file. 
Sent free of postage upon the remittance of 50 ets. ; By JAMES MOTT, | ( \/ 
to the author, Greenvale, Long Island. 6v tf Price in one vol,, 40 cts. Each, part peparately, 


OCEAN HOUSE, flexible cover, 25 ota. 


WILL SHORTLY BE ISSUED, 


Cape May, N. J, Dr. Parrish’s Letter to a Young Woman. 
Tals WELL-KNown and Favorite Hover having Sixth edition, perdoz., 50 uts, 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be FOR SALE. BY 


Re opexep by the undersigned, as a first-class| T. E. Coarmay, Gen. Agent, No. 38. th, up otdirs. 
Family Hotel, on the 19th of June next. Kuizanera W. Hartizy, 915 Spring Garden St: 
The Ocgay Hovse is situated within fifty yards of | Juseepn ARNOLD, Ja., 134 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
the beach. It offers amperior advantages to Fawt-| Ext M. Lama, Friends’ School, Baltimore. 
Ligs on account of quiet, and the high character of| Ggoror O. Farrrs, Macedon, N. Y. 
its guests : and it will be kept strictly home-like in | Bans. Srrattan, Richmond, Ind. 
every respect. Seventy-five New Bathing Rooms | Pursg Grirrita, West Chester, Pa. 
and seventeen Sleeping Rooms on ground floor have ' Joan J. Conneut, Mendun, N. Y. 
been added, and many other important improve. And other Agents of 
ments, which will contribute greatly to the comfort} 612 FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
of visitors. tor len tmeryecnietrey te ster a 
The Proprietors have had séveral years’ experi- BOOKS FOR SALE 
ence in Cape May Hotel business, and have sectred | Jamney’s History of the Separation, 1827-8,)347 pp., 9c. /Neat 
help which will equsl that of any other House on | 05% jarani age S00 deornel of Joba Comly, 
the Island. " 


man, $100. Janney’s Lifeot Wm. Penn. $2.50 do. Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to | Karly Quateriem, by &. Michener, cloth, $1.40 $2. 


450, sheep, 
all who favor the Ocean House with their patronage. | pismleny olf tory of Caen ae gee 
As formerly, No BAg on the premises. Thomas 8 





tory’s Cmsereey &c., $1.00. Emily Mayland, $1.00. 

JH Por Rooms, &c., address “The Sunday Question,” $1.90. No Sect in Heaven, 6 cts., 50 cts, 
adosen. Chilu’s Book of \ 8 parts: Illustrated, $2.65. 

LYCETT & SAWYER, __ | dirsertation om the Christian Ministry. by Joka Ju kson, 60e. 

JOIN W. LYCBTT, Cape May, N.'J. Ma vv sencang rt rca. nes png yee pe indy: RU swag 
HBNRY W. SAWYER, “x5 3mo 828 | BSN Oe Stebe fue Sabbath of LA y RK: Dv Addington,'$1.50, 





ans Gah Lies of tae Ot te fi" Fumbiar Later, wan 

1.25. ° ru y Aun 

CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL | Witsen, 150. "kutus Hai, ae. nfChriadanity, 
. 0c. In the School Room, by Hobe 8 Hast BL BS The Orak. 

FOR BOYS, ; fied and Quickeved (h:I.tian, 260. The New Testament. cluth, 


mbose-d, gilt title, clear type, 600 pp ,75e. Tour to Weet lndies, 
Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from | Ww. — $1.00 Meditatio on Lite and its Keligions Duties— 


entown, B'S. Meditati ne oa - E RG. by Zechukke, $1.75 each 
insti comme! Mott «n Education, &c., 
dr ironed rte meeth, 1000, - er 7 Feveral volumes of *RIgNDe’ INTELLIGENCER, unbound, for sale, 
Terms $106 per session of twenty weeks. No extra charges. viz., Vols. 11, 12, 13, 14, en benih 17, 1¥, 20, 21, 24 amd 23. Also, 
Yor teil particulars address - Vols. 5, 6 and 7, quarto 


HENRY W. RIDGWAY, About 20 per cent. additional, when sent 
912 36wy Crosswicks P.O. Burlington Co,, N. J. EBMMOR OOMLY, Td wae weventh St. 








FRIENDS’ 


JUST a ped 


leas Cl et nds a 


8-4 tient iin Dressasand Shawls; 
opr own e+ 


leetion. . 
25 ps. of xerions Dark , Btades of Tamartines of 


our own impo 

Baie) sro" a India Silk’ with spots. 
ates - Sepioen 
is country. 


pny! 
of our. 
a 
to call and see them. 


“STOKES & WOOD, 


emaxiascig Seventh and Arch Sts., "Philada. 


(NEW, ADVERTISEMENT, , 


JOHN’ J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Has just received)a lot of PLAIN DRAB INDIA SILKS 
for aT wt mofactured expressly for him, and 
the only lot in’ this country—the nicest summer 
dress a Friend can have. 

Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. 

Mode and Brown Silk fnigh Alpacas. 

Lot of Mohair Mel-nges, «5 cts. 

Dark Brown, Striped Silks, $4.75.. An Auction 


aiu. 
ay Plaid ava Striped Silks, $1.87}—cheap. 
Chené and Pin-striped Ginghams. 
Neat Plaid Brown and Black Silks. 
Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams,' 31c. 
44, 5.4 and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 
V.(Mode Kuit Silk Mitts for Friends 
- Colored a Chené-Mozambique and Lama 
Shawls. . 1 /.- 
A lot of neat English Lawns, 25 cts. 
"Bonod Thitet Shawls—a good assortment. 
ad. dL. has this seasoa. made extra exertions to 
tire’ goods for Friends: He aims to make his 
Tears: Bxabdquarrens for genta for Friends. Ple as 
call and examine bis stock ems xi 515 


J. DENNIS, dr., 


Silico of Pateuts and Couselor 


Th ALL MATTERS PERTAINING 10 INVENTIONS, 
-"' S72 F. STREET, 


Opposite the &.W. cor. of the Patent Office, 
WABHINGTON, D.C. 


aia. 


ration: 


‘A circular with a map of Washington sent to an 
uddress on receipt of ne ons . 
and their. utability, reported on for five dollars, 
When Sa live several hundred miles from the 
Patent. Office, I can.de their busineye for them better © 
them they. can dar it gor th if they come here, 
for less than their expenses here fond home again. 


aca by aaa77 pe 


GOONS FOR THE |SEASON.| | 


es 


wo. wedeeed, 


GENERA 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


7 Filbert Street, 
a, LADELPHIA., 
A General Assortmentjof Ready-mede Coffins 


See every Taree for Punerals furnighed. 
Pedi di 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


My Furniture Warehouse, 
- Nec 526 Callowhill Street, 


pat Fe aaa — large’ aTben of _ Tee and 
Ako t cl 

sot HUSK MATTRESSES. teovrating of One 

tresses, Varnishing and Kepuiring attended to with promp'ness. 

Casens } Repvces. mwexi wyP 





‘SPECIAL NOTICE. 


follow'ng New and desirable Goods are well worth the at- 


The 
ry of Frip nds 
I have jast received a large ae ¢ THIBET WOOL 
Sie * syee oe essortment of 


sick SHAWLS DR 38 GOODS. 


FRIENDSUS PPI, STORE, 
{32*Third Avenue. 


a... abou cana from the mee between 
4th and 16th Su. New York Cicy. 268 lyp 


BOOKS 


ISBUBD BY THE 


" BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of, 

18mo, 141 pp., Clotb..... , Price 500 
Biblical History Familiarized ‘by ‘Qnestions., 
, By Anam A. Townsend. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 

swers for Family Use or First-Day Schouis. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25¢. 
“ 108 “ “ Second. “ 4c, 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 mo. 64 pp 
A Daily Scriptaral Watchword and Gonna 

Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 50c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions aud 

Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
. fitable. Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jane 

Jounsox. 32mo. 64 pp., Clotb........... «Price 20s. 
A Pable of Faith. Prive, ner -an., BOE. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 

Harriet £. Stocaty. 18mo. 136 p -Price 4%, 
“A Treasury of Facts”—a Bouk designed tor 

Children, in Six. Numbers, being a revisior 

“Barly Impressions.” Compiled by Jane Jonn-os, 
. @ Nos. 32mo, 64 pp. each Prive 75. 


____WM. HEACOCK’S 
PURSITORE WAREROOMS, 


No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholistering. 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let tor Storing Furniture. 

exxi ly , 


EDIT! 


cont! 
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